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THE CITY IN WHICH I DIED. 



BY MARGARET CHRISTINE WHITING. 




T was a strange city, with stranger 
people passing to and fro within its 
limits, people who cast upon me curious 
impersonal glances as they went swiftly 
by. The very roofs, as they raised 
their sharply cut edges against the for- 
bidding leaden sky, held, to my 
imagination, the element of strangeness, 
and about the doorways clung the atmosphere of reticence 
and secrecy, which, I felt sure, no power of mine could 
ever penetrate. 

And it all served as a background to the thought I would 
not think ; for, as I walked there rose within me the dreary 
sense of loss that I tried, in vain, to stifle. As I walked the 
strangeness grew, and, with it, a feeling of familiarity with 
sorrow, and bereavement, as though the happy Past, which I 
had called my own, was mine no longer ; as though the Future 
no longer held the promise 1 had thought to read in the years to 
come; and as though the Present was both old and new to mc. 
And yet I had reached the city but a few hours before, 
filled with a keen zest of life and living ; and, in my heart, 
the knowledge that somewhere, amongst the man.y-towered 
roofs, dwelled the woman that I loved. I was to have gone 
straight to her. I had told myself that the years, which had 
passed in silence since I had looked upon her face, were as 
nothing ; that the opportunity was still mine ; that the will 
of man was stronger than his fate ; and that all possibilities 
were contained in the one certainty of my love. But the 
strange city held my feet, and I walked its streets, an un- 
willing spectator to its greatness and its splendor. 

I was now a little aside from the central noise and tumult ; 
only the rhythmical march of footsteps sounded in the wider 
space 1 had reached. Soon I ceased to meet the hurrying 
men and women ; and now 1 walked alone, until my mo- 
mentary solKude was broken by the appearance of a young 
man coming toward me, not in haste, as all others had seemed, 
but with the careless swing of one who comes from his heart's 
desire, rather than quickens his steps to reach it. As he neared 
me I perceived that he was young, and that he was tall, for 
as our glances met, our eyes were on a level. About him 
there hung an indescribable air of new-found joy ; it spoke 
in the dilated pupils of his radiant eyes, which he raised but 
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a moment to mine, and then dropped again to the small red 
rose he softly twirled in his fingers. So absorbed was he 
in whatever tender memory held him, that the little tune he 
was singing under his breath resolved itself into words : " O, 
my love is like a red, red rose — " and then broke, into a 
faint and ringing laugh, as he passed by. 

** I have seen a happy man," I said, aloud ; and, the words 
rousing me, turned sharply on my heel, and followed him. 
His song had ceased, when I again approached, and for some 
while my footsteps kept quiet time with his; until, reaching a 
grassy square, he seated himself upon a stone bench, that was 
one of many ranged around a fountain. I paused also, and 
standing in the grey shadow of a great equestrian statue, 
waited, intently watching the Happy Lover. He sat with 
folded arms and upturned face, looking into the falling water 
as it rose and sank in the still air ; a long time its splash and 
drip the only sound I heard, and the red rose the only thing 
I saw. 

How long we remained thus I did not know ; but suddenly 
the change came. Two passed quickly ; and one, perceiving 
him whom I watched, upon the bench, separated himself 
from his companion, retraced his steps, and broke rudely upon 
the Lover's dream, with words so low and rapid I could not 
distinguish them ; though his meaning was not confined to the 
syllables he spoke, but flashed from his eye ; told his secret 
motive in the singular upward twitch of his mouth at one 
side, which showed a hard glitter of white teeth beneath the 
small moustache ; and even revealed itself in the cruel thumb 
of his ungloved hand, that he slightly raised to emphasize 
his words. The Lover rose to his feet, and his answer, spoken 
slowly, and in an undertone, indicated neither surprise nor 
fear, — ^indeed, the fancies of his young brain held him so 
strongly, that only his outward senses responded to the assault ; 
and when, with a fierce parting menace, the Stranger left 
him, the Happy Man answered with no word, but, dropping 
back again upon the seat, resumed his thought. As I crossed 
before him I knew the interruption was already quite forgotten; 
and so I see him, still. 

Many times that day I found the Stranger ; his comings 
and goings became my study, and his secret thought the ob- 
ject of my search. Presently I found it ; 1 saw the ripened 
purpose, and I heard the perfected plan. What was it ? — 
a word, a place named, an hour spoken, — a hint of danger, 
a breath of crime, — all in a word spoken by a Stranger in 
the Strange City. 

Night came on ; and with it, the lights and sounds of 
night, in a great city. They meant nothing to me ; for, once 
again, I found myself in the same quarter where I had met 
the Happy Lover. And here the lights by garden spaces were 
interrupted, and the sounds of music were softly brought by 
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a summer wind which blew through summer flowers. I was 
conscious of meeting but few people, and, a little later I found 
myself without a smooth low wall broken by oddly shaped 
projections, that, I perceived, were built out around the trunks 
of great old trees, which, in the course of years, had far out- 
stripped the hedge they once were set among, many years 
before, when both were young together. The hedge was of 
a goodly height, and cast a dense black line of shadow across 
the path where 1 stood, waiting. The sullen clouds of the 
day were gone, and the summer moon shed its quiet light on 
the street and garden, and made the shadows a safe retreat, — 
retreat for me, on the one side of the great iron gate, and for 
that other lurking shape, whom I did not see, and yet knew 
was hiding, further away, upon the other. Everything was 
very still. I could perceive the odor of roses in the air ; and 
I waited ; thinking of many things, of the Spanish Knight of 
my boyhood, of the Romance of the Rose, — but never of 
that hidden thought I would not think. 

Then I heard a voice. It was within the garden, and it 
was the voice I waited, for it was the voice of the Happy Lover, 
coming through the iron gate. Swiftly, yet softly, I moved 
forward, and, with my hand upon his lips, whispered in his 
ear the warning. He gave no start, but stood quiet within 
my grasp, even staying his song to listen, and yet I knew my 
words brought to him no knowledge of their truth, but that 
it was as if, fresh from a gende presence, he could do no 
violent act, or rid himself, from even such a rude intrusion, 
by common means. And then, — in the darkness of the 
garden, — there was a faint sound, and a voice called — the 
one word, ** Felix !*' Then my hands loosed their hold, 
and he was gone, back into the garden, and something fell, 
as soft as silence, at my feet. I stooped to it ; and when I 
rose again, my thought was no longer hidden, the Past was 
surely no more mine, and the Future held for me no promise. 
All power for Joy was gone, forever ; and Desolation was my 
own ; for the rose I held in my hand had been given the 
Happy Lover by the woman whom I loved. 

He was still with her, inside the iron gate, — there was but 
a moment to pause, to resolve, — before, with the rose be- 
tween my fingers, and his song upon my lips, I sauntered out 
from my friendly shadow, out across the moonlit space that 
lay before that darker, lurking shadow, a step or two beyond. 

^ >{< sjc :5c 5{c Jii 

It is counted as a mercy that I have even lived ; but it all 
matters nothing to me, as the days lapse into other days, and 
the only change I know is when the silver winter slips into 
golden summer ; and then, once again, I look upon a few 
withered leaves, that, lying in my palm, are all there is left 
to me of the rose that is not mine but once was hers, or of 
the City in which I died. 
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